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there were in Bohemia alone not less than thirty-two royal towns, of
which the greater part owed their foundation to Kings Pfemysl Ottokar II
and Wenceslas II.

Through the exemption of the clergy and the higher nobility, together
with their vassals, from the authority of the old castellans, as well as
through the establishment of the towns, whose inhabitants from the first
stood outside the range of this authority, the old castle administration
was completely undermined. Since the loss of most of their old authority
had rendered the great number of old castle districts superfluous, the
ancient smaller districts gradually, in the course of the thirteenth century,
were replaced by larger spheres of administration; but these had, however,
for the present, by no means so great an importance from the consti-
tutional point of view as those old districts, since they possessed no
permanent fully-equipped organ of administration, nor had they wide
powers extending over the whole population, such as the erstwhile castle-
administration had possessed.

As the old castle-administration decayed, so the importance of the
central administration increased, and in the second half of the thirteenth
century this becomes a truly national administration.  The most im-
portant of the central institutions, the court of which we have spoken
above, had, at the same time, the character of a permanent representative
assembly of the higher nobility, of the great landed proprietors. This
was particularly important for the reason that the court constituted
at the same time the royal council, which assisted the king in deciding
important national affairs. In this way the Bohemian landed proprietors
gained a permanent and regular influence, not only upon the adminis-
tration of justice, but also upon the political conduct of the country.
The lower nobility, too, the higher clergy, and even the burghers, often
exercised in those times an important influence upon national affairs, but
this influence was neither so wide, nor so regular as that of the great
proprietors.   It made itself felt mainly at great assemblies, which we
may call diets, though we most remember that they were substantially
different from the later diets.  Even in earlier times, in the eleventh and
twelfth centuries, such general assemblies of the nobles and the higher
clergy were held in certain exceptional cases; however, these did not pass
resolutions, but limited themselves to taking cognisance of the decisions
of the king which were presented to them.  Also, at the general judicial
assemblies mentioned above, which used to be held regularly from about
the middle of the twelfth century, there must occasionally have arisen
questions affecting national affairs.  In the second half of the thirteenth
century, these regular and general judicial assemblies cease, since they
were supplanted by the newly organised court.  Only exceptionally are
general assemblies held after this, and then they are no longer judicial,
but assume the functions of real diets, which not only deliberate upon
important public affairs, but also decide upon them* In the first years